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He said, “ We were hoping it meant you were going to 
start a school. Let me assure you, Mrs. Tasker, if you 
were to get a good school started in Ooty for children such 
as ours, you would be benefiting the whole of India. Here 
Ire ours waiting. If y° u produce a teacher, we shall send 
you our two girls to-morrow!” 

Miss Loveday may be writing to you herself, but in case 
not, I send you her letter to show you what we think of 
doing now, and how our meeting is having its effects. 

If Miss Parish could come to Ooty and S. India for 
a few months ! However, one never knows into what minds 
the ‘‘living idea” of the P.N.E.U. may penetrate, even if 
there may not be much outward result of our effort for the 
children’s sake.— Yours, 

J. H. Tasker. 


June 14th, 1917. 

My Dear Jessie (Mrs. Tasker), 

Mr. Gillatt is tremendously interested in our meeting, and 
says we absolutely must send our addresses to he published 
in the Madras Mail! He has concocted a nice little letter 
for me to write to the Editor, a rough copy of which I en- 
close. What do you think? He thinks that the Editor is 
sure to take it up, and would make up an introduction to 
our papers from what I have said in my letter to him. 

I think it really would be a help to people who couldn't 
come to hear about it, and a short account would not con- 
vey so much as the full papers; and we really might have 
some interesting correspondence about it. Mrs. Abbott, for 
instance, would, I am quite sure, be quite ready to uphold 
the P.U.S. as a mother teaching her own children out here. 

quite like old times, our little gathering, and all 
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the books and children’s work err™ 1 

, , , K s Pread out like the rv r 

ence at home ! I am so glad w e did if . u " Confer - 

m „y be far-reaching. " “> ”" d ho P' the results 

Mr. Gillatt travelled down Madras ^ 

and talked “ Education ” the whnl. • u Hankin ’ 

e w hole night.— Yours, 

P. S. — We may yet see an “ Fa ^ Loveday. 

the Madras Mall , ^cattonal Supple™, » to 
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It may be of some use or interest to readers of the Pianta 
, 0 hear something about the places that Miss Low and I 
visited during a month's tour in Northern India last January 
From Madras we first made a bee-line to Darjeeling to 
east our eyes on the glorious scenery of the Eastern Hima- 
ayas. Two nights and a day in the train brought us to 
alcutta, and a third to the foot of the hills from where the 
ascent of 8,000 feet is made in the ‘‘Toy Railway.” This 
is considered to be a wonderful feat of engineering skill. 

I he line makes loops and zig-zags in a marvellous way. 
Here and there, as you go up, you get a glimpse of snow- 
covered peaks. At Darjeeling itself you get a full and 
glorious view of snow-covered ranges. Kinchinjunga 
(28,000 feet) is about forty-five miles distant, though it 
looks much nearer. It is beautiful against a clear blue sky; 
more so in the g*low of sunset, and best of all at sunrise. 

thing to do at Darjeeling is to start off at about 3 
a ’ m *> by bright moonlight, and ride — or if you prefer it 
>°u can be carried in a dandy — up to Tiger Hill, six miles 
distant, from where you can watch the sun rising on Kin- 
c hinjunga, an d from w’here you may also see the top of 
Blount Everest (29,600 feet) 120 miles away. The colouring 
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and mist effects are most beautiful, and well repay you f 0r 
your early rise and the intense cold. 

Benares, the holy city of the Hindus, is extremely i nter . 
esting, especially the ghats, i.e., the flights of steps on the 
banks of the Ganges, where the bathing goes on every 
morning. You must see all this from a boat, where you can 
sit very comfortably in a bamboo armchair on a small high 
deck, and be rowed up and down the river. Some of the 
ghats are crowded with pilgrims performing their devotions 
with the utmost solemnity, bathing themselves and praying, 
and actually drinking the filthy water in which others are 
washing their garments, and into which all their rubbish is 
thrown. There are boats stacked with firewood to be taken 
to the burning ghats, where the dead are brought and laid 
on the steps with their feet in the water of the holy river. 
The body is afterwards burnt on the bank, and the ashes 
are cast into the river. As you go along you get a good 
view of a medley of temples and buildings. 

Four miles from Benares is Sarnath, the site of the ancient 
city in Buddha s time. It is here that he preached his first 
sermon, and the spot is marked by a great tope, a solid 
round tower, the lower part of which is built of red sand- 
stone, and has some fine carvings on it, and the top part is 
of brick. It was put up by King Asoka (250 lt.c.), the 
great propagandist of Buddhism. All around there are ex- 
ensi\e ruins ol a monastery, with many fine bits of carv- 
g, and among them the remains of a polished stone pillar, 
inscription by Asoka, and a very nice capital carved 
!" the Shape of four b 'g lions. The old Buddhist Gary- 
s' S ° 'cry nice and simple compared with the very 
<- a orate Hindu work, most of which is absolutely over- 
charged with ornament. 

sights at Lucknow and Cawnpore are places 
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connected with the Mutiny, and help you to r r 
history of that dreadful time, but are a ii * Ze the 

pressing. There are the mins of the Ll7 “ d d * 

now, riddled with shell holes, the well at ^ LUCk ' 

which the massacred English prisone avvn pore into 

T— 7*7" ' 

n„d were so treacherously fired upon bv , he J. 

Ridge to the north of Delhi and the Kashmir Gate of ,h a ! 

C, ‘ y T Tth “ S ° f ' he gallant 

attack made there by General Nicholson. B„, my mi„ d 

the chief .merest tn Delhi lies in the ancient forts, palaces 
and mosques, built by succeeding kings of Delhi. Both 
here and at Agra the Mohammedan architecture prevails 
and you must steep yourself in , h e history of the Greai 
Moghuls. Taking the places in the order of their dates, 
and furthest away from the present Delhi, is the Kutah 
Mtnar (ten miles to the south), the great tower of victory, 
said to be the finest in the world, which was begun by 
Kutab-ud-din-Aibak, the first Turk! king of Delhi. He 
was originally a, slave, who rose rapidly in the favour of 
Muhammed of Ghor, invaded India and captured Delhi as 
his \ iceroy, and eventually became king himself in 1206. 

^ accentuate the victory of Islam over Hinduism, 
Hindu workmen were employed to build the mosque, and 
the beautifully carved pillars of the cloisters are Hindu in 
design. It is a most fascinating place. About five miles to 
the east of this, and nearer the River Jumna, are the ruins 
Tughlakabad, the citadel built by Ghias-ud-din-Tughlak 
ear ly in the fourteenth century. Great massive ramparts 
a dark grey stone still exist, and it must have been a 
blr ge place of great strength. Still nearer to Delhi is 
1 erozabad, the fort built by Feroz Shah later in the four- 
teenth century, and the Purana Kila, or old fort, built by 
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the Moghul Emperor Humayon (1530). It includes a very 
finely carved mosque in red sandstone, and an octagonal 
building said to have been the library on the steps of which 
he slipped one evening and fell, an accident which resulted 
in his death, and ended a very stormy and much disturbed 
reign. His tomb is two miles away, in a most magnificent 
building of red sandstone and white marble, erected for the 
purpose by his widow, who is also buried there. His son, 
the great Akbar, chose a spot twenty-two miles from Agra 
as his residence, and built there a fine collection of build- 
ings, all in excellent condition at the present day, though 
completely deserted. Akbar carried out his great unifying 
principle of giving no predominance to any one religion in 
everything that he did, and we see here at his city cf 
Fatehpur Sikri the separate palaces of his three wives, one 
a Christian, one a Hindu, and one a Mohammedan. Also 
his Council Chamber, where he sat in the centre on top of 
a pillar, with a vast capital of Hindu design, and connected 
by little stone bridges to the four corners of a gallery, where 
sat his two Hindu and two Mohammedan ministers. The 
buildings are of red sandstone, and the amount of carving 
on them, both inside and outside, is most wonderful and 
' .tried. There is also a beautiful mosque with solid ebony 
and white marble lattice-work screens, containing the 
tomb of a saint who lived here in Akbar’s time. The tomb 
• a work of art, it has a canopy completely inlaid with 
er of pearl. Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, five miles from 

a "° rtb see mg- Here, again, he combined 

in u an Mohammedan workmanship. The building is of 
'era stones ; the lower ones are built of red sandstone, 
w . . U arclllte cture, the upper one is Mohammedan 

art we ^ marble ‘ But the greatest works of 

PL ‘ lC ‘ eVed in the reign of his grandson, Shah Jehan, 
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wh ° hM !. the h f °!? at , Delhi ’ with its treasures of palaces 
and pavilions, halls and mosque, and a greater nart f f T 

interior of t* fort at Agra. Here you see the mVt ££ 

slte work. The Pearl Mosque, all of white marble, and of 

great simplicity, is a thing of pure beauty. Walls and pillars 

of palaces and halls are of white marble, inlaid with different 

coloured precious stones in patterns of flowers and birds 

And then there is the Taj Mahal, that grand building erected 

to the memory of his wife, where their tombs lie side by side 

under a high vaulted dome, and enclosed within a marble 

lattice-work screen through which a soft subdued light 

enters from without. The cenotaphs, or imitation tombs, 

are of white marble with inlaid work, and the real tombs,’ 

exact facsimiles, are directly beneath in a vault below. 

We visited two places in native States, Jaipur and 
Gwalior, both totally different from any of the other places 
I ha\ e described. Jaipur has a very fine wide main street, 
and it is in this place that much of the well-known brass 
work and also carpet making is done. Here you see any 
number of peacocks and pigeons* big grey monkeys with 
black faces scampering along with their long tails curled up 
over their backs, camels carrying heavy packs, alligators 
coming up out of the water, tempted by the natives with a 
piece of raw meat at the end of a string, and State elephants 
on one of which you may ride out to see Amber, the ancient 
capital, now practically a dead city, most charmingly situated 
among the hills, with a small lake below and a fort above. 
Gwalior also has a lovely old fort on a hill with steep rugged 
sides, which you can visit on an elephant. The elephant 
kneels down for you to get on and off, and you scramble 
U P and down by a small ladder. The buildings here are all 
°f a buff-coloured sandstone, which looks lovely against a. 
bright blue sky, and the Palace of Man Singh (fifteenth cen- 
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tury) has coloured glazed work on the outside, yell 0w 
Brahminy ducks all in a row on a deep blue background, and 
green leaf designs. A good deal of the glazing has been 
worn off by time, but some of it is still in very good condi- 
tion. The inside of the palace is also most delightful. There 
are two small courtyards with rooms round them, all beau- 
tifully and most handsomely carved. The designs are bolder 
and more simple than is usual in Hindu work. The fort 
also encloses two old Hindu temples, which date from the 
eleventh century, most elaborately carved all over, inside and 
outside. One of them is very minute. Most wonderful, and 
quite unique, are the rock sculptures, cut out of the solid 
rock of the sides of the hill on which the fort stands. There 
are immense Jain figures, fifteenth-century work and earlier. 
The largest of all is fifty-seven feet tall, and his foot mea- 
sures nine feet ! 

We had many interesting experiences, of which, however, 
it would take too long to tell. Out of our month’s holiday 
we spent ten nights and seven days in trains, and I had in 
addition two extra nights and half-days by' rail, and 120 
m.les of motoring. But it was well worth it. 

K. Loveday. 
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In compliance with the 
the Chassevant Method, I 
brief sketch. 


Editor’s request for an article on 
may say I can only give a very 


dim or the 


ties p-pn^r-oii ° uraw out the musical facuJ 

but primarily’ ™ y ^ the P u P n to P la y or sing 

Pitch, and beauty of tone tHe ^ d ' Stinguish rhythm 
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It takes one thing at a tim^ 1.1 

separately, and leaving- their c 0 inbiMti™ ,, LtTt faC “ lty 
facility has already been acquired cer tain 

The objects arrived at are . 

,,) Ear training as regards rhythtn and pi, ch 

(2) Facility in sight-reading. 

(3) Appreciation of the laws of expression 

(4) Cultivation of the memory. 

(5) Training of the fingers. 

Ear-training is begun a. five or six years of age, and con- 

ttnued for a year and a half or two years before any instru- 
mental work is attempted. 

Familiar truths are presented to the child in a vivid and 
picturesque manner. Thus abstract ideas become living 
things which seize and hold the imagination. The note 
values are supposed to be birds which fly from pavilions to 
trees, and vice versa, and the children are taught to beat- 

sometimes to clap time, by way of making their regular 
flight. 

There are various accessories peculiar to the method. 
Tirst there is the box of movable signs. These are made 
of metal, three or four times the size of ordinary music 
type. Long strips of music paper, printed large to suit the 
signs, are pasted round the edge of the table at which the 
children are seated, and the writing of music thus becomes 
a fascinating game. 

Very soon the child is able to write rhythms and melodies 
dictation, making as it were pictures of the music. 
Intervals and triads are taught from the mental effect 
Point of view before anything in the way of analysis is 

at tempted. 

% using these movable signs, a great deal of time is 
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saved. By a simple adjustment of the signs a great variety 
of exercises becomes possible. 

Another accessory is the “ Keyboard and Staff Dia- 
gram.” This is constantly used from the beginning, to 
fix in the mind the relation between the notes written and 
the notes played on the piano. At a later stage it is valu- 
able for sight-reading, transposition, and modulation 
exercises. 

The reading material consists of three books of “ Sol- 
%e ” in the staff notation. The children apply the tonic 
sol-fa syllable-names to the notes, these being character- 
ized as “ singing-names,” the ordinary letter-names being 
introduced at a later date as “playing-names.” Words 
have been added to most of the melodies, many of which 
are in the form of little canons in two, three, or four parts. 

The three volumes cover an extensive graded course of 
singing, which when thoroughly mastered, enables the aver- 
age pupil to read at sight any ordinary song, whether in 
one, two, or three parts. 

Systematic training of the memory is kept in view from 
the beginning. The children not only 11 think pictures ” 
of their music, but " write pictures ” with the movable 
s igns, and sing them from memory. The training of the 
fingers takes the form of “ Object lessons,” such as “ Fans 
opening and closing, ” “Mill wheels turning,” “Tired 
hands,” etc., etc. 

The Guide gives a detailed explanation of the whole 
scheme of work, showing how, in its more advanced stages, 

ay be applied to the study of music in the wider sense, 
e method may be used to advantage in combination 
wit any good pianoforte or violin method. 

* p 3 '? W “ tten thls Paper with the help of my aunt, Miss 
jibb, who ls the pioneer in Britain of the Chasse- 
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vant Method. I attended her classes ^ 

teen to fifteen, and later on assRwf 1 /°™ ^ age of *Wr- 
two years. her her classes f or 

Emily M. Somerville. 

SOME INDIAN FRIENDS. 

THE TODAS OF THE NILGIRIs 

Of the five tribes that inhabit the Nilg iri Hi„ s the V „ 
are, to my mind, by far the most interesting ‘ a * 

Wh0 l * ard Miss U "S" S >«.ure a, Anableside a " a r or 
ago, they w,H not be altogether u„ f a miliar . Miss Ln” 

I'’ o ,S * "rr °" ,he Nil?i ™' is onh personal 

-Z7’ Th'err ^ ,h£mSe ' VeS ’ ^ <- 

guage. There s no wmten language except what she ha, 
wntten and the.r only literature is one or two of the Gospels 
which she has translated into Toda language. 

The Todas are the oldest of the now* existing Nilgiri 
tribes, and consider themselves “lords of the soil.” ' 1' 0 
them the other tribes pay tithes, while they themselves 
<lVe n ° otber occupation but the tending of their herds of 
uffaloes, which they drive from place to place for pasture. 
Several brothers own the same wife, so they take it in 
urns to wander with the buffaloes w T hile one husband stays 
in the mund or village with the wife and family ! 

1 once went with a doctor to visit a mund, close by, in 
order to take some photographs. The Todas are very pic- 
turesque, with their glossy hair, Roman features, and fine 
Physique. Their only clothing is a sort of blanket, wrapped 
round them, which is never washed, but almost drops io 
P iece s on them ! They allowed me to hold one of their 
ba bies in my arms while the doctor took a photo of me. The 
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baby’s onlv covering was grease smeared over his body, but 
for my benefit a little dirty shirt was slipped on, in order 
that I might not drop him, I suppose ! 

On this occasion I was also allowed to enter one of their 
huts. This I had to do on my hands and knees, as the door 
was less than three feet high. The huts are made of bamboo, 
with a thatched roof. There are no windows-nor chimneys, 
and so the tiny door is the only means of ventilation. The 
heat inside is suffocating, and there is very little light. As 
I peered around I saw a few cooking utensils on the floor, 
and a bed along one side on which, I was told, the whole 
family of about ten slept ! Of the five or six huts compos- 
ing a mund, one is used as a dairy, one or two more as 
shelters for young calves, and the rest as dwellings. The 
men look after the buffaloes and the dairy, while the women 
cook the food and curl their hair. The women are not even 
allowed to enter the dairy, as this is a sacred place. 

On another occasion I went to visit what is called the 
“ Toda Cathedral.” It is a hut very much like the others, 
but a little bigger. I asked, through my interpreter, who 
spoke to the priest in Tamil, if I might go inside. The 
priest crept in himself, and said I might kneel down and 
look in. Ihis I tried to do, but all I saw was the priest 
crouching down inside ! I took some photos this time, too, 
and afterwards offered the priest some backshish. He 
signed to me to put it down on the steps of the “ cathe- 
dral, as he could not take it from my hand. This man’s 
work is to look after the sacred herd of buffaloes, and milk 
them. He also has to conduct the ceremonies connected 
with birth, marriage, and death, which seem to be the only 
events which relieve the monotony of a Toda’s life- 
Apparently that which provides the Toda with most amuse- 
ment is a funeral. The Todas assemble from all the rounds 
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round about, the “ headmen ” beintr carried in k , 
on poles, borne on the shoulders of several of^e' ^ 

— A booth is built for the women and ^ 

are arrayed m clean clothes-0 wondrous event !- w hil 
extra special care has been given to the ringlets ' There \ 
a great deal of feasting, dancing, and sacrificing of buff-T 
Joes. A Toda funeral must be a very interesting sight for 
Europeans, but it is sad to think that the death of their 
relatives affords the Todas their chief means of enjoyment 
and especially as the sacrificing of the buffaloes, which is 
the principal part of the ceremony, is often very cruelly 
done, the animal being much hurt and injured before being 
killed outright. 

The Todas are always very friendly, and have something 
of the scout about them, too. It w r as on one of our scout- 
ing days that one of them did me a “ good turn.” We 
were playing at “ stalking the deer,” and I, as the deer, 
had gone ahead with the tea, and was going to make a fire 
and have the tea ready as a surprise, when I was found. 
Near the place where I had settled to make my fire was a 
herd of buffaloes, and every time a bush rustled, and I 
thought my pursuers had found me, I looked up to find only 
a fierce-looking buffalo gazing at me. Of course, I pre- 
tended not to heed him, but as he and others of his kind 
drew nearer to me I began secretly to be a little nervous, 
and signed to the Toda girls who were looking after them, 
to guide them into another direction. They laughingly did 
this, and then became much interested in the preparations I 
Was making. As it was a very windy day, I was having 
some difficulty with the fire, and, seeing that I was not 
ver y successful, one of the girls came up to me, snatched 
th e matches from my hand, tore a bit from her cloth, frayed 
u out, lighted it, and put the lighted cloth on to my fire. 
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The result was splendid, and from that time the fi re blazed 
away in true scout-like fashion. My next difficulty was how 
to get rid of my friendly helper, whom I did not care to 
have too close to me. I salaamed vigorously in token 0 f 
thanks for her aid, but she was most garrulous, and carried 
on a long conversation, not one word of which I under- 
stood. However, I became absorbed in my preparations of 
the meal, and she drifted away after a while. 


The other day there was a presentation of purses bv the 
children of the Nilgiris. They had been collecting for some 
months for the Madras War Fund, and handed over about 
^190. Before the purses were given up there was a little 
concert, and just after this had commenced in trooped a 
little band of Todas, armed with all kinds of odd-lookinr 
objects. When the concert was over, and some of the 


money collected had been giv 


vu 


U 1 J > Liicbc 1 oaa cniidren, 
wrapped in their blankets, and some of them with partly 
shaven heads, marched up to the platform and, as they had 
no money they gave their offerings in kind. There were 
curious looking butter-pats and wooden churners, a knife, 
a staff, and various other things. What interested me most 
was some horns, like buffalo horns, but much thinner. These, 
liss Ling explained to us, were their toys ! I thought at 
of the Greek and Roman toys we had read about in the 
ntish Museum, very different from these, but all inter- 
esting on account of the peep that one gets through them 
in o t e lives of different nations and races. The lives of 
ese oda children are very different from those of the 
1 , ’ from what we now consider a child’s 

one lf° U K 1 6 rh ° U8:h the life seems a very free one, it is 

. U * e ’^ noran ce, and even their religious rites and 
ceremonies are nrri^ , & , 

least kn * led on by young and old without in the 

now ing their meaning. If asked why they do such- 
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done it.” -iway. 

But in spite of all this the faces of the Todas are always 

ha ppy, and they seem always ready for a joke. The little 
black children, with their shaggy mops of hair> who 

the buffaloes on the hill, brim over with merriment, and 
when one meets them their eyes are sparkling. They show 
their beautiful white teeth, and are very ready with their 
salaams. 


The number of I odas is diminishing rapidly, and now- 
only about 700 remain, but one hopes that such an inter- 
esting race of people, with so many possibilities, will not 
die out altogether. 
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